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SOME COMMON REJECTION FaCTORS 





Periodically we try to summarize the most 
obvious ressons why the fiction of inexper- 
ienced writers is rejected. We never glance 
back, nor do we allow this feature to get a 
stereotyped, perfunctory quality, if we can 
possibly help it. Our aim is to express the 
etornal truths in the language of the feel- 
ings we have at the moment of writing. This 
gives each new handling of the subject more 
spontaneity and value to the new readers as 
well as to those, who have heard us comment 
on these things before. 


The first reason why an editor is certain 
to reject a ms. is for unsuitable length or 
lack of timeliness. There is a corollary to 
this last factor, you know. A story about a 
June bride, when submitted in June, is very 
untimely. Unless an editor wishes to play a 
deliberate use of opposites, he has no oth- 
er alternative but to reject the story, ev- 
en though he likes it immensely. Few editors 
like to hold a ms. a year. It is too likely 
to spoil, or become dated. 


This matter of when to submit is a diffi- 
cult protlem. One writer recently told me a 
sad story about sending a ms. to an editor, 
who rejected it because it was not suffici- 
ently timely (fhe made up two months ahead and 
she was eight months ahead). The next edit- 
or rejected it because he said the story was 
unsessonal (he made up six months ahead!) a 
poor writer can only think things through— 
an instinctive sense of timing sometimes is 
luckier, though. 


The only rules I can give you are that if 
the circulation is large, it is safe to al- 
low more time than if it is small. And be- 
cause of the chaotic conditions and twenty- 
four hour schedules in many printshops, ed- 
itors are working farther ahead than before 
the war. By studying writers’ magazines and 
analyzing your own experience, you cen fre- 
quently project the buying pattern of edit- 
ors. Cr if you get on friendly terms, some- 
times they will drop valuable hints. I have 
alwevs said that selling is serious business 
and so it requires the most careful sleuthing 
you can give it. Like a good detective, you 
must be constantly alert for clues. You must 
analyze everything. You must be ready to go 
into action and to take advantage of s tiny 
or latent suggestion. Lots of article ideas 
I have sold were ideas other writers passed 
over or just didn't see. 


The second reason why many mss. get rejec- 
tion slips is because the author doesnt re- 
alize fully what constitutes a situation. A 
sketch, no matter how interesting or dramat- 
ic, almost always has two strikes on it. an 
action story in which something happens and 
the main character faces a decision and does 
something about it, is much more likely to, 
and usually will, get by the first reader.. 


If you can frame a strong situation that in 
@ striking way asks the reader: "What would 
you do, if you were in such a spot?" you've 
got something. I've just finished reading a 
copy of TODAY'S WOMAN, just to check up. If 
you don' eve me, go look at your favor 
ite book. See if the majority of the blurbs 
are not worded very cerefully to arouse the 
interest and ask just such a question. Nine 
out of ten readers prefer to be terrified in 
a pleasant way, to quote the cliche and ov- 
erworked argument of any radio advertiser. 


The third reason why mss. come back home, 
I believe, is that inexperienced writers do 
not know how to handle viewpoint properly.a 
poorly selected angle for telling the story 
or one that is loosely held, can killa very 
good idea. Whose story is it? Why? What is 
the best possible viewpoint? and again, Why? 
These are matters that most writers fail to 
spend half enough time thinking about. Yet 
here is where rejection slip seeds commence 
to sprout. 


The fourth reason for rejections is char- 
acterization. A reader can dream can't she? 
She wants to be "different", to be the main 
character and to find that MC attractive or 
strong. If the MC is weak or unsympathetic, 
there isn't much entertainment value. And it 
is that that commercially minded editors in 
their wisdom quite rightly think of first in 
terms of their particular readers. But MCs 
are not the only characters you should keep 
sympathetic. Just this morning I read a4 ms. 
in which one of the characters was cericatur 
ed. He was really the "villein" of the sto- 
ry (actually, it wes a sketch). The purpose 
of the ms. seemed to be to drew an ironicsel 
picture of this character. But the angle of 
the euthor was so manifestly an unfsir one, 
the reader could not help feeling sorry for 
the character who was thus vilified. It was 
not a case of being sympathetic and emotion 
ally sentimentel, but of just playing fair. 
When you do a job on a character, give your 
reader s chance to get a perspective on the 
chap, so he cen make up his own mind. As an 
example, this story could have been told as 
e real story—with an adjustment at the end. 
Instead, the author, stopped it et the point 
where the domineering person's words boomer- 
anged. He was given no chance to show 4 re- 
action to this surprise. A good rule is al- 
ways to show each character as a completely 
rounded figure. Not just the good, or bad. 


The fifth reason why so many inexperienc- 
ed writers' mss. bounce is Reflection. When 
en MC sits and thinks about the stew he’s in, 
there is no action. The story, as such, hes 
no being. We are hearing about the relation- 
ships instead of seeing them develop in ac- 
tion. Most such reflective passages would be 
better written and more interesting, if the 
author recast them in terms of conflict. Two 
characters disagreeing in a dramatic scene, 
would get the same facts over quicker. 
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lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing and selling impartially for your best in- 
terests. Therefore, we need support from as 
many writers and friends as possible in or- 
der to give you a better, more dynamic mag- 
azine. REWRITE is your magazine. Use it. 








"THE WAR WE aRE LOSING" 





A yesr ago in its April issue the READERS 
DIGEST reprinted an article by George H.Cal- 
L SVTET Tt 


Tup from the NATIONAL MUNICIPA 

was later broadcast & televised in 4 debate 
on the american Forum of the air. It richly 
deserves to be recalled at this time. Very 
briefly it developed the theme expressed by 
Prime Minister Nehru of India that in deal- 
ing with world problems we tend to think on- 
ly in terms of ermed force or money. "That 
we have overlooked the nstional aspirations 
of other peoples and have neglected to give 
them a better understanding of our ow point 
of view." Friendly, sympathetic idealism. 











We are not apostles of gloom and defeat. I 
believe that there is a great reservoir and 
driving force of decency and idealism inthe 
heart of the American People that can still 
seve the world. But REWRITE has emphasized, 
end will continue to emphasize so long asit 
seems necessary, that fact that neither here 
at home nor abroad have we put our best foot 
forward in the case of World Peace and true 
Democracy. “e let the Soviets bully us! 


In this, an election year, we believe the 
American People should take a real estimate 
of the situation, and seize the opportunity 
to do something positive about it. tie think 
the american People are thoroughly sroused, 
and wish to do something about it. But they 
are confused and bewildered by the complex- 
ity of the over-all task. Yet clear-thought 
and courageous, unselfish action are essen- 
tial for ultimate success. 


For some time leadership in a wide cross- 
section of activities has not truly represent 
ed either the mandate or the character ofthe 
American People. It has put a premium on in- 
maturity, mediocrity and all that is base.a 
people that in its largest common denomina- 
tor expresses a distinct preference for such 
@ magazine as READERS' DIGEST certeinly has 
a capability for er ngs. 


Politics. The present administration, which 
prefers waste, patronage and corruption toa 
decent, loyal devotion to the best interests 
of its citizens, is unmentionable in a fam- 
ily magazine. It has received vast sums for 
defense and has wasted them recklessly. It 
delayed and @issipated that defense in fav- 
or of political rascality of the worst kind 
Thousands of American G.I.s who might be a- 
live today, have had to pay with their lives 
the price of this venial and fear-motivated 
treason to american ideals. 


Yet the opposition has shown no inclination 
to capitalize on this malodorous situation. 
It offers on the one hand a professional pol- 
itician, on the other a general whose stat- 
ure and experience as a statesman is practi- 
cally unknown. It still hopesfor a miracle. 


Industry. In one direction America's mighty 
potential for production is being wasted on 
an ineffectual arms race, and all kinds anc 
verieties of luxury doo-dads. In the other, 
because of internecine warfare between man- 
agement and labor, and between labor's pow- 
er-hungry bosses, the good life that should 
be obtainable for millions of americans, is 
being dissipated. and america is being trens 
formea into a debt-ridden, nerve-wracked en- 
try-way to an insane asylum. 


Entertainment. Nowhere else is the univers- 
@l standardization on the level of the nit- 
wit and the lowest forms of Society so vis- 
ibly emphasized. In politics and business an 
imposing background often conceals the real 
character of the pop-off, the demagogue, the 
intellectually unimaginative and fearful. a 
hidden conspiracy to withold the facts, can 
deceive and befoozle the public. But in the 
entertainment world the ceaseless repetition 
of crime and rape and sex; of give-away and 
audience participation shows; of corny humor 
is gradually weering away both our reputatim 
abroad and our ability to produce something 
finer and more indicative of that fine res- 
ervoir of creative energy and spiritual char 
acter which is the true embodiment of amer- 
ica. It's time to spurn the cheap imitation. 


This year the American People have a chance 
to define the true character of our nation. 
and to take a positive stand in defense of a 
free world where men and nations are not a- 
fraid to face the challenge and the respons 
ibilities of adventurous living. We must get 
good things done, transmute our abstract i- 
deals into living, tangible realities ofev- 
eryda ae and demand the sane of allof 
our allies. God give us the power éwisdom! 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Ray Harris 
WHEN YOU REVISE 





We have all heard of the amateur (perhaps 
some of us have been that amateur) who wakes 
in the night inspired. She must immediately 
grab a pencil and paper and write down that 
line or poem. Ctherwise, to quote her, "Its 
gone forevert" 


And while we all might agree that some very 
good poems may be born that way, we can al- 
so recognize the fact that very few good po- 
ems reach their maturity that way. aA poem, 
like a child, often needs to grow. It needs 
to be guided in the direction in which itis 
going to grow. It does not need to be squeez- 
ead and fitted into a common mold. But to grow 
in its own way without losing its individu- 
ality, thet is important. And that isn't usu- 
ally done at one sitting. 


It is this individuality, this spark, that 
is so hard to keep during the process of re- 
vision and growth. The revision of a poemso 
easily becomes merely change instead of real 
growth. It is essentisl that a poet learn to 
look at a poem “before” and “after” with eyes 
that can see the kernel of the poem, & know 
whether it is still there, or has deen lost 
in the shuffle. Perhaps a line contains that 
spark, but is technically rough send unmelod 
ious. In the process of smoothing it out ev 
ery care should be taken to see that the es 
sence does not get lost. 


I recently worked with a selling author on 
a poem where thet very thing happened. In the 
first version she said exactly what she de- 
siread to say, but used a word which carried 
extra overtones. That is, the word meant what 
she needec it to say at that spot in the no 
em, but because of its previous use in other 
places, it brought up memories which uninten- 
tionally on -the esuthor's part, spoiled that 
feeling the poem attempted to project. 


The word was “without” in the sense of "out 
side”. "She waits without"—. It immediate- 
ly called to my mind when I read it that old gag 
about the footman who announced: "The coach 
awaits without, sir.” And the responding in 
quiry, "Without what?" Because of those ov- 
ertones, the word "without" gave a humorous 
note to an otherwise serious poem. The poet 
revised. She considered substituting a more 
literal word, "outside". But there were al- 
ready enough "s" sounds in that line. She 
did not want to add another. So in order to 
keep the line melodious, she rewrote itwith 
out the "outside" idea. She "marked time" in 
that line and let the next line carry the t- 
dea. The result was that she had-a musical, 
well written line which carried no undesir- 
able overtones. But the line was weak. The 
original poem started building in the linewe 
are discussing; had gone on building in the 
next, ana in the third clinched the idea— 


punching it home with a beautiful metaphor. 


The solution to this problem lies in revis- 
ing again, reworking that line around "out- 
side". and if the line should hiss, making a 
substitution for some unimportant word con- 
taining the "s" sound. For instance, possi- 
bly "May" could be used in place of "Spring" 
or "quiet" for "silent". 


Incidentally, whenever you pick out words 
like "without" and use them in a sense that 
is no longer being used in everyday language 
you lay yourself open to undesirable impli- 
cations or overtones. The very fact that you 
are usingaword inaway thats obsolete, calls 
to mind the vehicles in which it formerly was 
carried. In humorous verse, this is often a 
very good advantege. Think what you coulddo 
with the word "yesteryear", for example. In 
serious verse, however, unskillful use of a 
word is one strike against you. 


The forcefulness of ea poem is an important 
factor you can revise out of it so easily 4 
unintentionally. This same selling writer in 
the next stanza lapsed from inevitability to 
casualness during the process of revision I 
might add that the whole stanza was greatly 
improved from the standpoint of rhythm, and 
music, and one word substitution wes made— 
which added much to bringing out the full sub 
stance of the poem. 


But in the reworking the forceful, inevit- 
able quality of one line was reduced as Ive 
already stated, to casualness. as a result, 
the stanza was flat. It was important to this 
poem there be a sense of urgency in this per- 
ticular stanza. The person referred to simp 
ly had to accept en impelling invitation, In 
the revision the overtones of the word "must’ 
were muffled, with resulting weskness. 


It would seem then, that when a poet does 
a@ poem over and revises, he must keep sharp 
vigil to maintain the essence of his poem in 
the ms. For without this he has no real ex- 
cuse for writing it, no msetter how beautiful 
ly it may be executed. a constant weighing, 
a continuous revalustion of the overall ef- 
fect of each change upon the poem's "idea", 
is essential. If the scales do not balance, 
and do it precisely, the change shouldn't be 
made, or should be schieved in some more ef- 
fective manner. In other words, still anoth- 
er change should be made to offset the first 


Though the task of revising is sometimes a 
Herculean one, it is one that must be faced 
and accomplished successfully. So, do it, by 
all means. But in such 9 way that each poem 
you write, grows. Don't let them become strip 
ed of the original individuality, the unique 
idea that stirred you to sit down & write. 


The american Poetry League Yearbook. It's 
an especially attractive brochure of over 50 
pages, about 100 poems by almost as many po- 
ets. The editor, Margaret Durant, has donea 
fine job. Membership is by invitation. 
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MAKE YOUR REJECTION SLIPS HELP YOU! 





Many writers don't make the best use of a 
rejection slip, when it comes their way. We 
at WCS try to make everything possible work 
for us. We try to turn defeat into victory, 
handicaps into virtues. Therefore, we never 
give up until we are sure it is a stonewall 
in front of us, and then we try to find the 
gate that will allow us to sneak in the back 
wey. Jokingly, we have a saying that "There 
is no such word as 'can't' in the bright lex 
icon of youth.” But we often surprise other 
writers by turning a rejection into se check 
just by overlooking no possibility ofe turn 
and then finding it there lying in the mid- 
dle of the road. All because we have simply 
refused to admit defeat, and given the game 
one more try. 


let me illustrate. One of the easiest ways 
to accomplish a complete reversal is to get 
a second reading on a ms. You cannot merely 
retype it and send it back, although e nun- 
ber of times a rejection slip has given mea 
clue that the trouble was simply bad timing 
or the editor being overstocked. The proof 
of this has shorn up later when the same ed- 
itor has bought the identicel ms. with only 
the addition of a polite letter calling his 
attention to better timing, or to the form- 
er liking on his part for the ms. 


No, you have got to be a good detective— 
leaving no clue as to the meaning of the re- 
jection unexplored. But if you do an intel- 
ligent job of appraisal and revision, edit- 
ors will always welcome a second look. Last 
year at Durham a $400 sale came about simp- 
ly because after Muriel Fuller and I worked 
herd with the author, suggested the ms go 
back to Betty Finnin of WOMAN'S Day. It had 
not quite made her bite the first time. The 
author had done a fine job of putting extra 
oomph into the story. 





You see, editors are there to find really 
usable stuff. They never object to rereading 
ems., if there is a practical reason. The 
first job of the writer therefore, is to go 
out and think up a good reason, and then to 
back it up by making the ms. so darn good 4 
serious minded editor just cannot reject it. 
Editors, you know, heve their moments. They 
get a tremendous thrill out of discovering, 
and getting into print a bright new writer. 
I recall the "one shot" book length I work- 
ed on that COSMO first rejected and then ac- 
cepted, when two of the four reeders chang- 
ed their minds because they could not "for- 
get” the fine writing (which was later edit- 
ed out in bringing it down to space require 
ments!) Within the past few weeks on sever- 
al occasions we have advised writers to re- 
submit mss., but to do it only after taking 
extraordinsry pains. 





You must reslize that an editor isa human 
being. He is constantly being "proposition- 
ea” by writers and agents, who seek to sep- 
arate him from a check. Most of these birds 


are thinking in terms of their own or their 
clients' profit, not in terms of the editor 
and his responsibilities. So, an editor has 
an amazing super-subconscious instinct of— 
self-protection! If you are sincerely trying 
to help him, nine times out of ten hell shy 
away at first, thinking this is the racket- 
to-end-all-rackets. You have either got to@ 
right on working in his interests, until he 
sees you really are sincere; or you have got 
to hit him right between the eyes so hard— 
that he sees immediately that you aren't be- 
ing funny or—predstory. 


Helf of your selling job, therefore is to 
play the game so that the editor will even- 
tually see that you are not pleying 6 game, 
and so will allow you to act netural and to 
get down to the serious job of helping him. 
It is vitally important therefors, thet you 
should elways increase his confidence in you. 
If he thinks you are a promising writer, he 
must not be allowed to lcse faith in you. I 
have seen many writers attract an editor ax 
then fall down on the job of holding his in- 
terest by some miserable exhibition of ama- 
teurishness, or by imposing on his good na- 
ture. 


Plessing an editor is the most serious bus 
iness in the world. That is why you can not 
ever take too many pains to see that eres 
no possible slip. You have to study an edi- 
tor with the greatest care; you have to play 
straight with him, and above all help him.. 
«eeNow, let us get back to rejection slips. 
One of our WCS Family recently had a bitter 
disappointment. An stitor accepted 8 ms. up 


to the point of marking the script (cutting 
and editing it) for the printer. At the very 
last moment the editor found he couldmt use 


the ms. He had to send it back so late thet 
its timeliness was largely lost. The editor 
felt badly about it, because he had 4 fresh 
copy made at his own expense. The point is, 
though, that suchawriter ought to get down 
on his «knees ana thank the editor. Because 
the editor really did a job on the ms. This 
writer can learn in one easy lesson what we 
have been trying to show him for months, The 
cumbrous, over-wordy style that uses a dozen 
words to say what three should. The slangy, 
yet dignified touch of colloquislism, which 
gives assurance and the light handling mere 
ly by a word or two deftly inserted. 


But here is still another way of climbing 
in the beck way. Several years ago a writer 
we ere very fond of came up with an exclus- 
ive news story. A big magazine, one of the— 
biggest, bought this story, but used it asa 
featured filler and paid her only a nominal 
amount for it. The author was rather peeved 
even though I tried to show her that it was 
a strike and that if she had been able todo 
a better job, she would have got more. Just 
the other day another writer hit a slick. It 
paid her $75 and plans to rewrite the story, 
using her exclusive facts. If she can learn 
the lesson the first writer did not, she'll 
write her own stories in 4 few years. 
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REPORT ON THE PROSE WORKSHOPS 





Closing Dates on Prose Workshops: 





No. 9. Dramatic Scenario. an emotionalized, 
selling "teaser" for a story you plan to do 
soon. Make the editor bite! Top length: 100 
— $1 paid for the one used. Closes: apr. 
10, 1952. 





No. 10. a Feature Filler. In less than 500 
words (it should be less), write something, 
which an editor will wish to use to fill up 
space. any idea or novelty. $l paid for all 
used. We hope most entries will sell. Closes; 
May 10th. 





yuestion Box. The present call for question 
ror Summaries of your problems has result- 
ed in a lot of helpful discussion in this is 
sue. So, let's have some more for the bene- 
fit of all of us. They will be answered for 
you in the July issue. Closes: June 10th. 


No. ll. Suspense Froblem. In 100 words make 
us sit on the edge of our chairs & jump out 
of our skin with suspense, curiosity, & all 
the rest of it. Can be for fiction or factu- 
al use. The thing is to project suspense... 
Closes: July 10th. 





Report on No. 8. a Fiction Transition. It 
was very interesting to see what a number of 
writers did with this problem. There weres 
bout a dozen entries, and although the sug- 
gestion of what we wanted appeared for sev- 
eral months, few of the writers hit the nail 
exactly on the head. we received mss. which 
could be considered good openings, potenti- 
ally fine scenes, but only two mss. that ac- 
tually completed a transition. 





The problem was to show the final moments 
of one scene, the pick-up of the next. This 
is a hard thing to do in less than 150 words. 
But we believed that that would make it more 
interesting. 1 think those who entered have 
learned s valuable lesson in condensation. 1 
believe they will learn even more if they do 
one more task connected with this assignment 
and will really take apart several publish- 
ed stories. These should be studied for ev- 
ery transition, good and bad. Of course, it 
would help, too, to study a few textbooks é& 
see what these require of a transition. it 
is an irony that most of them do not say an 
awful lot. 


Several of the transitions submitted var- 
ied between too much reflection about a sit- 
uation and too much bald summary by the au- 
thor. Mrs. Julia F. Polinski, a previous cm 
tributor, and winner, entered an original & 
rather good transition in a story which was 





told conversationally by the MC. It almost 
won. Mrs. Iva Lennard, a new entrant, had a 
fine situation. Sut her ms. was an opening, 
plus a summary in rather matter-of-fact lan- 
guage, of the premises. Mrs. Helen L Smith, 
another new member of the orkshop turn 

a superlatively fine picture of a character 





and a narrative hook that left me breathless 
with excitement. I wanted to read the rest. 
Sue Magee gave us a colorful scene that had 
one paragraph of transition at the end, but 
no pick up afterwards. 


We received one transition that was too— 
vriefi Only 69 words. In the length allowed 
the author could have got us more into con- 
plete understending of the story. Another, é& 
it almost won, was a bit jumbled. It didn't 
carry the reader quite smoothly enough over 
the bridge. 


Here is the winner. I am printing it, not 
so much to stimulate criticism (and I expect 
you to do what you can on it; as for itsex- 
emplification of a fairly complicated tran- 
sition. Remember, it is not the only kindof 
a transition. You can black out a scene and 
pick up with action. (One good feature about 
this example is that you are living the MCs 
experience as if it were your own—with the 
very first short sentence.) 


and since I am criticizing this ms. with- 
out giving you folk a chance, let me empha- 
size the quality of the transition itself. 1 
feel that it is conveyed by action, "mental 
action" rather than the duller reflection of 
a character simply thinking about an exper- 
ience. we live in Colin's senses, his feel- 
ings as well as what he thinks. 


"..eeThe Town clock boomed. Colin rose from 
his office chair where he had spent many ex- 
tra hours working alone, trying to find the 
discrepancy in his bookkeeping. He must go 
home. Susan, his wife, would be worrying a- 
gain. suddenly his hand froze in the act of 
locking his desk. Somebody was moving in the 
outer corridor. Snapping out the light, Co- 
lin waited, every nerve tense with listening 
Cold sweat chilled him to the bone. His heart 
stood still. 


"The outer door was opening slowly. Colin 
eripped his chair. Oh, for a suitable weap- 
on! In another moment he would be at the mr- 
cy of a midnight robber--a murderer perhaps." 


Bessie H. Hartling. 





Now go to it, you ghouls and harpies. Tear 
it apart, limb from limb! uhile it serveses 
an excellent illustration of what we desire 
perhaps for Workshop No, ll, it has quite a 
lot of things that could be improved. Seri- 
ously, as you worx on problems like this, « 
think about them, you build up craft skills 
and make yourself a better writer, a better 
salesman of the best in you. 


Report on Criticisms. Two criticisms came 
in during the month on Miss Brockman'’s scene 
(December issue). I am glad to have a work- 
shop hold over in that way. It is good that 
the writers who compete are getting more amd 
stiffer criticism of their work. That's the 
way we learn, improve our technique. Don't 
hesitate to send in a tardy criticism. 








AND THE CTHER HALF OF THE ASSIGNMENT 





The essays on "Why I Want to #rite" drevwa 
surprising number of stimulating criticisms 
from a wide variety of writers. I think the 
writers who discussed the two prize-winning 
ms. which we printed in February and March, 
gained as much as did the original authors. 


irs. Bessie Hartling made the interesting 
distinction that irs. Polinski was convinc- 
ing in elaborating the various reasons that 
made her wish to write, but Lrs. Plint made 
them not only convincing, but also made her 
wish to write seem desirable, too. according 
to this analysis, Mrs. Flint colored her ree 
sons with her own personality. and ina mat- 
ter of this kind, indeed, in most writing it 
is good to know where a writer stands. Even 
though the writer seeks to keep from intrud 
ing in a story. You cannot be evasive, col- 
orless and altogether neutral when you stand 
up in front of an audience. 





Mrs. Polinski herself commented that dur- 
ing ast year she has progressed enough 
so that editors are more interested in what 
she writes. Therefore, the money angle nat- 
urally has become more important. she feels 
that while writing "in itself means as much 
as ever to me," possibly she playsdown that 
monetary angle too much. There is a serious 
point there, too, if we are to understand a 
complete cross-section of the reasons why we 
write. 


Sue Magee liked the hint of humor in Mrs. 
Folinski's piece. (Because RBEVRITE was late 


some reports on Mrs. Flint's ms. will prob- 
ably have to be carried over to april.) She 
did not at first like the form Mrs. Polinski 
used of starting each paragraph with a ques- 
tion, but later appreciated the reasons for 
it. sue felt the first sentence in the last 
paragraph could have been improved. 


Elinor H. Brown,editor of The ARCHER, of- 
fered some detailed criticism of lines, such 
as the use of a plural subject and possess- 
ivewithasingular noun (line 21). Construct- 
ively, she also regretted Mrs. P's tendency 
to belittle herself. "Overlooking the happ- 
ier 'need of sharing', she places 'ego' be- 
side 'money' as contrasted goals—one desir- 
able, the other 'guilty'. Thus she cuts her- 
self off from much possible pleasure ana in- 
spiration, by not appreciating publication- 
possibilities open to her level of achieve- 
ment." That is a common tendency of writers 
who think that if they can't make the topof 
the heap, there's no reason to continue. 





Priscilla 3rockman criticized es awkward, 
the last sentence of the 8th paragraph. she 
admired the rest of Mrs. Polinski's ms. and 
gave an extended appreciation of the form « 
the balance it thereby achieved. 1 believe 
that use of form to put over the idea is an 
important facet of this ms. 1t merits seri- 
ous examination. Lots of writers overlook & 
so, fail to use this technical tool. 





From England Violet Wallin suggests wise- 
ly that the function of a@ paragraph should, 
usually be to "contain one thought, whereas 
in this little article the thought frequent- 
ly overruns two or more paragraphs. I would 
combine 1 & 2; 5, 6 and 7; and 8 & 9." Here 
the matter of form and simplicity appear to 
conflict. 


Mrs. Harold D. Reed thinks that the check 
is 6 all-important reason for writing, She 
quotes one teacher as saying, "The editor's 
check is your passing mark." I'd agree, but 
the day that the check alone becomes a rea- 
son for writing, the writer is done for. It 
is an importent incentive, but not the all- 
important one. 


Well, that makes it. Be sure you send the 
contribution you think of writing to all of 
the workshops. But also, don't forget to be 
good neighbors and help the other writers in 
the workshops, too. an analysis must beenter 
ed with every exercise you submit. and the 
more, the merrier. Good luckJj 


NOW SOME BOOK REVIEWS BY ELVA HARRIS 





TWO POETS: Pearl Lunt Robinson & BlancheGile, 
American Weave Press. 50¢, This is the Durham 
Chap Book, No. 7, the seventh presentationor 
the annual award sponsored each year at the 
UNH Conference by AMERICAN WEAVE & REWRITE. 











An attractive brochure with foreword by Rob- 
ert P. T. Coffin. You will enjoy the kernels 
of these short poems as well as the ways in 
which they are written. One of the best is- 
sues of the Durham Chap Book. 


ED\/IN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. Ellsworth Barnard. 

e c an Co. 94.70. a critical studyof 
Robinson's life and poetry. This is not en- 
tertainment reading, but valuable to a poet 
in appraising his own work. It contains many 
thoughtful analyses of sections of Robinsats 
work. 





VILLAGE VITTLES. Compiled by Friendly alli- 
ance congregational Women, Westminster, hiass, 
A notebook style cook book of 194 pages. It 
contains a short history of the Town, photo- 
graphs of historic places, illustrations, & 
the favorite recipe of practically everyone 
in Town. There's even a section of recipes, 
showing how to serve 100 persons. Cne of the 
illustrators is wCS Family member Lois Innis. 


Here is a good idea that can be imitated in 
any small town. The market for it includes, 
naturally, all the townspeople, their rela- 
tives and friends, and visitors, not to mer 
tion culinary editors and gourmets. Reci- 
pes are lithographed in the handwriting and 
actual words of each contributor. The person 
al touch adds fun to the cooking. 


COOK IT AHEAD. Elinore J. Marvel. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. For the hostess who wishes 
to enjoy her guests. Not a time-saver for a 
busy writer-housekeeper. Tips re: week-ends. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT ALONG THE WAY 





Last month we were interviewed by a writ- 
er whose name and subject we can't disclose 
It was, however, an “office assignment” from 
a large circulation slick magazine. You've 
seen this writer's by-line in TODAY'S WOMAN 
READERS' DIGEST, etc., etc. He told us tha t 
he “writes only for the slicks". Presumably 
the article will appear in due course, then 
we can tell you more. It's not about us! 


A California friend of ours told us late- 
ly about Dick Micks' colum, "Dicks Mixture’, 
which runs in 8 California news og (in- 
cluding the Glendale NEWS-PRESS It doesn't 
pay for the “humorous brevities; but reader 
response is good, and Micks is a pleasantly 
friendly correspondent". Local writers know 
the house paper usually, but a contribution 
mailed care of any paper using such ea colum 
will generally be forwarded. There are many 
such columns and radio programs, both large 
and small, scattered throughout the country 
and they are a fine plece for the beginning 
writer to learn the difference between whet 
is usable and what isn't. Cften,a name writ- 
er will contribute for friendship's sake or 
the publicity. 





Top columms such as Leonerd Lyons', Jimmie 
Fiddler's, Walter Winchell's, are very herd 
to creck. You vie with the best brains that 
advertising and personal relations counsel- 
lors can come up with. So, if you can break 








one of these columns, or even the more mod- 
est ones conducted by such nice folk as Joe 
oo and Muriel Caswall on the Boston 





you can pat yoursel?t on the back. The 
career of many a writer started in such be- 
ginnings. So don't be above them. 


We welcome the Agnes Carr Writers' Clubdas 
a subscriber to R [E again. Agnes carr, a 
member of the Boston TRAVELER stat? Tor many 
years, ran a string of dally verses to more 


then 4,000 before she retired. She traineda 
great many young writers. 











«a recent issue of the Newsletter publish- 
ed by the Harvard Foundetion for 
and Research took note of the "rising costs 
ace commercial publishers,” and which, 
accordingly "deprive scholars of the older, 
more customary means of putting the fruits of 
their investigations into print.” The His- 
tory Department is particularly concerned a 
bout the younger men. These often experiene 
difficulty in getting their books published 


a PEO EATS TS Month by month a 
specia subscribers mounts. 
These readers take advantage of our special 
offer to send duplicate subscriptions to the 
same address for only #l per year. This en- 
ables them to clip and file market items or 
articles of special interest. 








Although we make no money on these dupli- 
cate subscriptions, we are glad to give you 
these additional copies as a convenient and 
practical tool for working writers. 


"This serious obstruction to scholarship has 
concerned the Department and led it, in 1949, 
to accelerate its publication schedule.” The 
Department is now publishing "three or four 
volumes a year and hopes to continue to doso 
in the future...The works published are se- 
lected by a competition among the mss. sub- 
mitted to the Department each year. Thecom- 
pots tion te opep to all historians whether they 
ave Harvar onnections or not. The clos- 
ing dete annually is april lst. Mss. should 
be sent to Prof. Oscar Hendlin, Widener 783, 


Cambridge 35, Mass.” (Query rir st, of course. } 


Bill Vinton offers a practical tip. He's 
been reading a history of Fryeburg, Maine, a 
native of that town wrote. Jon Stuart soem 
rows was an elder member of oston 
SCHIPT staff when I was just bred king in. i 
scrupulous writer for detail, he hasa ateak 
wealth of material on the settling of early 
New England, with lots of anecdotes on cus- 
toms, chores, social life of the old settlers 
and anecdotes showing the thoughts of these 
men and women as well as their physical life 
Bill recommends it for anyone seeking to ob- 
tain local color. This book, published back 
in 1937, might be hard to find. But the bas 
ic idea is sound. Harold rene e member of 
the WCS Family and also a ate Representa- 
tive in eN. H. Legislature, has compiled 
another local history (of his home town). a 
great many of these histories or sketches & 
local historical papers are in existence. A 
writer who seeks to write any regional type 
of story or non-fiction book, woulda be wise 
to track sll of them down that pertain to a 
section about which he wishes to write Meny 
writers heve found inspiration in these dry 
bones that often make absorbing reading. 


Authors' League Attacked. Last month just 
after we had written our article about this 
organization, we received our copy of WRIT- 
BR'S DIGEST (Feb.) The lead was a slashing, 

yet constructive attack on the League. Rep- 
abn nce the authors’ Guild as a well-mean- 
ing but somolent ou . suggested just 
as we have, that dues be lowered, And leaders 
be recruited from the ranks of labour, and a 
belligerently pressure-group attitude be a- 
dopted with respect to editors. It pre-sup- 
posed the illusion that all writers will be 
willing to accept enforced membership in one 
big union and act as a single group. 





Possibly the editors of REWRITE are mere- 
ly impractical idealists. But to our way of 
thinking, a typical labor union of today for 
all writers would be one of the surest ways 
of killing free speech and destroying amer- 
ican idea capital. It would reduce all writ 
ers to the common, stereotyped level of grap 
thinking, which is the temporary strength & 
permanent weakness of every dictatorship. 


we have faith enough in the democratic way 
of life to believe that men can settle dis- 
putes by working cooperatively together and 
doing it above board, fairly and honestly— 
a peaceful, creative working out of hummre 
lations. The ideal of good writing. There's 
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plenty of sharp, vivid drama in that. Just 
as there is in a clean, well played athlet- 
ic contest, where both teams abide by rules 
formulated beforehand. The present industri- 
al conception of bargaining by force and by 
threat is as feudalistically outmoded as the 
Soviet theory of a world-wide gangster state 
or empire controlled by psychopathic, anti- 
social bullies. 


Incidentally, one of the most effective— 
and most needed!—instruments for persuading 
writers to band together for the common good 
would be a large circulation magazine: Cne 
that would be strong, professionally aggress 
ive and with enough moral guts not to be the 
captive slave of amoral, and often incompe- 
tent as well as unscrupulous, advertisers.. 
It is a truism that every vigorous, creative 
professional group, like every similar man, 
woman and state is basically one witha high 
moral i. qe Moral integrity and the intell- 
ectual and emotional enthusiasm that: almost 
always makes for high creative genius, etern- 
ally and universally are found together. Run 
down any checklist of the great creators in 
any field you wish to select. You will ais- 
cover, surprisingly, that while occasional- 
ly they have been human in their hunger for 
the total experience of life, the heart and 
mind that controlled them, has always etch- 
ed deep upon their every fibre the neverend 
ing "truth that makes men free". For in its 
essence, every expression of the creative in 
pulse is basically and unavoidably a relig- 
ious experience, an expression of joy, truth 
and escape from the frustreting complexities 
of everyday living, of the corruption & mor 
tification of the boty. The present tendency to- 
ward immoral and unnatural delinquency is a 
fear-imposed acceptance of the base & vile. 
An attempt to find some kind of satisfaction 
without experiencing the tensions, the strug- 
gles and the despairs that go with living at 
the top of one's being. 


NEWS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 





The FTC has issued a complaint against a. 
V. Cauger Service, Inc., Independence, Mo., 
one of the Nation's largest distributors of 
advertising films, charging "unlawful exclu- 
sive contracts with motion theaters (Intent 


is, apparently, to exclude the films, slides 
and so on of rival firms.) 


Philip Morris cigarette advertising claims 
that its product because of a moistening a- 
gent is: "non-irritating or less irritating 
than other brands", would be prohibited, if 
the initial decision by Hearing Examiner Earl 
J. Kolb becomes final. 





The FTC has issued a complaint, charging 
Tractor Treining Service and Tractor Train- 
Ing Diesel Thavitute, Portland, Cre., & Chi- 
cago, fll., with “deceptive devices in sale 


, 
of e correspondence course," 





Cleveland Institute of Radio Electronics, 
has signed a stipulation with the FIC tstop 





"representing that those persons completing a 
correspondence course it sells are assured" 
of obtaining an FCC commercial radio tele— 
phone operator's Licenee. 


"Representations that the medicinal prep- 
aration Dolcin is a cure and effective treat- 
ment for any arthritic or rheumatic condi— 
tion are false, and would be prohibited’, if 
Hearing Examiner Abner iz. Lipscomb's initi- 
al decision becomes final. 





& SERMON “ORTH REPEATING! 





Here is a reprint of a portion ofa sermon 
from HOME PRAYERS, the always stimulating & 
provocative “home church service, sponsored 
by the Episcopal Province of New mMegland, & 
edited by Rev. allan ¥. Clark, It bears es- 
pecially on writing. If you build this idea 


into every ms. you send out, you will get a 
lot fewer rejections. 





"Often it happens that people ask something 
of us—and we do not have it. The lame man, 
begging alms at the gate of the Temple call- 
ed Beautiful, asked Peter for money; & Peter 
did not have it. 


"Peter was thoughtful for a moment. He did 
not have what the man wanted. But still, he 
began to ask himself, ‘What have I thatcould 
help this man? I can't do what he asks, but 
can I do something?' Swiftly God's spiritin 
Peter showed him fat he had something that 
was far more precious than what the man had 
asked—not a coin or two to drop in a bege- 
ar's hand, but the power that would release 
him from begging at alll So he bade the man, 
‘In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up, 
and walki' and the amazed man suddenly found 
himself walking on sound ankles; able to walk 
and support himself. 


"So many people, when they cannot do what 
a person asks of them, shrug their shoulders 
sorrowfully, and do nothing. That is too easy 
a way out of the situation. For God has en- 
dowed eve livin erson with precious gifts 
with whteh he can help others, if he is will- 
ing. Yours may not be five-talents gifts (e 
gain, they may be!), but, consecrated to aia 
those about you, they can bring great joy & 
comfort. Your bounden duty is to use the tal- 


ents God gave you, with all your faithfulness 
and strengthJ" 





If you put that quality into every ms you 
write, not in any goody-goody, holier-than- 
thou sense, but as a practical philosophy of 
getting "urgency" and “immediacy” into your 
work, you may still have to provide editors, 
who are "blind;’ with eyes to see with, (ev- 
ery teacher knows you can only teach, real- 
ly teach, those who are "ready" to be taught.) 
In other words, you will still have to sell 
your wares. But the process will be that much 
easier. (GOOD BUSINESS, Unity publication— 
curiously—ha e same eternal truth late- 
ly. Story about a man who gave another a prof 
itable gift: "Do a good deed every day!") 
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CAN YOU DO A GOOD LIGHT NOVEL? 





The other day I brought home from our pub 
lic library a so-called light romance, pub- 
lished by one of the firms that specializes 
in the better grades of lending library fic 
tion. This kind of fiction is known in book 
circles as "drugstore novels". Some of itis 
pretty bad. My limited observation suggests 
that possibly the 25¢ pocket books have done 
a service to this field, if only in clearing 
it of some of the worst of the sex stuff. A 
positive service has been done by Gold Med- 
al Books (the Fawcett chain) in making this 
field financially profitable for a bigger & 
better grade of author. At any rate, between 
the two forces, the first negative, the sec- 
ond positive, so to speak, the way has been 
cleared spparently for the publishers of the 
short, hard covered novels to concentrate on 
the readers who like a good story and plen- 
ty of genuine entertainment. The readerswho 
stand appalled and bewildered by the heavi- 
er, longer literary novels that are full of 
frustration, psychological case histories & 
significance. 


Elva and I read this story carefully. We 
noticed first the physical features. It was 
short, possibly 50,000 words. The pages in- 
dicated it was "stretched" to justify a re- 
tail price of $2.50. There were 200 pages & 
the inexperienced reader might not see that 
there was a lot of white paper at the chap- 
ter breaks, or that the bottom margin ofev- 
ery page was double that along the sides. a 
high degree of competence in the basic writ- 
ing, however, gave the reader good measure. 
Cne might not consider the story particuler 
ly good, yet compared to some of the poorly 
written, stragely $3.50 novels, it got down 
to business and maintained a swift & fairly 
exacting pace. 


The situation was excellent, the group of 
characters interesting. ith better writing 
and more sustained use of the materials, it 
would be comparatively easy to have develop 
ed a good psychological novel of character. 
why then, was this book only an inexpensive 
novel, a short cut above the pulps? For one 
thing, it was fitted to its medium. It was 
not long enough to stand comparison with an 
average serious novel. For another, I face- 
tiously told Elva that it blew up in my face. 
The final scenes were hinged arounc a4 dram 
atic "big" situation that was simply uncon- 
vincing. Not only was it badly plotted, but 
the author wrote about something she didn't 
know enough about. There were tip-offs that 
the book had been written too fast. Plott- 
ing was controlled from outside the story's 
circle by the author. Background detail was 
unsure. 


Why, you will ask, was such a book issued 
by a publisher? A flip answer would be that 
it was the best he could buy under the terms 
of his set-up. A deeper answer is that it's 
a pretty good novel, judged in kind. For it 
does several things relatively well. Back- 


ground on two scores is very good. For read- 
ers unfamiliar with the color of the Golden 
Gate, the sea and the little fishboats that 
operate out of the San Francisco area it is 
an emotionally appealing and accurate chart 
of life in a "far place". Western readers, I 
think, too, would accept it as a good job. I 
accepted it also as a reasonably good color 
piece of the daily routine in a working gal 
reporter's life. Now and then the author let 
fall the illusion through a minor anachron- 
ism. But for the most part it seemed fairly 
authentic. Averege resders would accept it. 


Finally, one might disagree with the char- 
acterization, but most of the time the peo- 
ple came alive and gave us an insight into a 
life different from our own. The author had 
reflected about life and had distilled some 
experience so as to give it meaning. There 
was very little of the torrid love scenes é& 
pseudo romance that one ordinarily pins on- 
to the pulps when he starts to jeer at them 
Many a serious young writer could read this 
novel and count on his fingers the elements 
he will have to learn to do better before he 
can expect to be accepted by any publisher. 
This is not to say he could not also spot a 
number of things this author should be able 
to do better. 


The point I think we can draw from a nov- 
el such as this one is that there isa field 
that not many young writers explore as an op 
portunity to learn their techniques of writ- 
ing well. Nor do they think of it as a mar- 
ket that may pay them well, or at least aid 
them to earn while they learn. The pay wort 
make you rich, but neither is it less than a 
first novelist is likely to earn in the ser 
ious field. One hack writer told me years a- 
go that she got a flat §500 for each novel, 


and she did 8 a year! Later another writer, 


whose first novel was accepted in this field, 
told me she got a 10% royalty and her novel 
sold about 4,000 copies. (It was a mongrel, 
really a serious novel that needed revision 
for the higher field rather than publication 
as it was in the lower one.) 


Today, I believe, a good writer can easi- 
ly make a good living in this medium, & ev- 
en get on the list of a better trade publis 
er. I know several that have and I've coun- 
selled several of these, or others who have 
passed through an apprenticeship here. Much 
of this type of writing is done by regulars 
who often use half a dozen pseudonyms. But, 
I know for a certainty, there is always room 
for promising new writers. Look into it. 


WE STILL HAVE ENVELOPS! 





Our supplies are dwindling, but we do havc 
plenty of three sizes of envelops, sizes tha? 
we ourselves use and find very convenient 


26 10x13 (Plat) 1.00. 50 10xl3 31.85. 

20 Bach 6$x9% and 7x10 (One fold) $1.00 
Each (this same size) $2.00. 

Postage extra. Refunds in envelops. 








HOW'S YCUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here sere the acceptances reported tousor 
noticed by us and members of the WCS Family 
during the past month: 


Norton Weber 
or ory: REDBCOK. 


es C. Lomax 
ers: -HERALD TRIBUNE, GRIT, Bos- 


ton POST (Suncay). (She was a winner, 
too, In @ recent "Rinso" contest.) 


Naom Ingalls 
masts ace SCRTT CULTURE. 


Ber Temple 
Short Short Story: Boston POST. (First 
prize). 


Helen Langworthy 

Short Story: VATHOLIC MISS. 
Mary Taylor 

wttote: THIS DAY. 


Fillers: PCULTHY HERALD, 











Rebecca Phillips 


article: VENTURE. 


Elinor Hent 
oems: 
CANDOR, eto. 


Brown 
- BARD (Cash Prizes), 





Helen Langworthy (More) 
Articles: BUILDERS, FORWARD, 
JOURNALIST (2). 


AUTHOR & 





Gertrude Durland 
Poems: The LYRIC (2). 


Bessie H. Hartlin 
poem: TINY TOTS. 


Winona Nichols 
Story: YCUNG PEOPLE. 


Stanley M. Kenne 
Articles: RURAL NEW 
STEAD. 
Poem: ST. ad 


Stories: L 








YORKER, N. E&. HOLik- 





ITHONY'S MONTHLY. 
VINCENTIAN. 





Bernard A. 
cles: 
COUNTRY 


Roth 
ION'S BUSINESS, BOYS' LIFE, 
» etc., etc. 


(Note: Bernie is working for the Gov't. 
As a soil conservation writer he does 
a lot of information pieces, but also 
he is free lancing. ) 


Send in your market news, so we can "brag" 
about you. And also tell us, as many others 
now do, any news you pick up about markets, 
editors, etc. We follow up such tips and of- 
ten bring you exclusive news first. 


BOYS TODAY and GIRLS TODAY are to be com 
bined In October, we hear. We're checking. 





WRITERS MUST STAND TOGETHER 





Some pretty important news, affecting all 
writers, came out of the annual meeting, in 
New York in December, of the Authors' Guild 
(It was announced to the non-resident, dis- 
tant members in a copy of the League Bulle- 
tin. It didn't reach them till e rst wee 
in February.) The membership present at the 
meeting voted to raise the annual dues to ea 
record breaking $25 per year for 7“ active 
and non-voting members. 





As an associate member, Bill filed immed- 
iately a vigorous protest. In most organize 
tions such a radical change would represent 
a change in the by-laws requiring a delayed 
and a clear-cut majority vote of approvaLa 
good many members have already expressed an 
active disapproval—of a smaller chenge. 


This vote represents a distinct backward- 
step in the long fight for better conditions 
for writers. Because last year the authors’ 
Guild, which counts only general writers not 
the members of other guilds in the League's 
family, had its best year in membership, yet 
could only muster about 2,500 members. This 

Cont'd on P. ll 





It pleases us no end that the sale, which 
this month heads the "B.A." colum is a WCS 
Family "double play". Because Ingrid HalTen, 

e agent, and Norton Weber, the author, are 
both regular resders o wRITEs If memory 
serves, we helped them to shake hands. 


Answer to a Question. We were asked about 
starting a column this month. The only way, 
that I know of, is to get a good idea which 
serves a useful editorial purpose, and then 
pound on editorial doors until you get some 
editor to give you a chance to try it outa 
column can be all words, or words and pict- 
ures, or just a cartoon with a cut-line, or 
a kind of illustrated department store full 
of a variety of oddities ("Believe it orNot’) 
and interesting information. The main thing 
is to dress it up attractively. 





That is where an eye for clever use of an 
all important few inches of type and paper, 
may make the difference between a sale anda 
rejection. also, few writers stop to consid- 
er the fact that a column, like a serial, is 
a big literary "property". You are selling a 
much larger and continuous feature than the 
single article or story. It, therefore, takes 
much more persistence and negotiation. 


If you have contributed before to an edit- 
or, or if you work for him regularly, youre 
much more likely to sell him on a column or 
regular feature. To stuart in obliquely then 
by selling short stuff, with the idea youll 
hit him later with a column, isn't a bad i- 
dea. Sometimes, it is worth money in theend 
to peddle a colum for little or nothing in 
oraer to get a readership. For when you are 
read regularly, you can dictate the terms a 
lot more decisively. Get started somehow. 
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Cont'd from P. 10. 
does not include thousands of free lance au- 
thors who should be members of the League & 
its Authors' Guild. 





We consider this a backward-step, because 
Many members now supporting the Guild won't 
be able to retain their membership. The work 
the Guild and the League does, such as nego- 
tiating better contracts in several fields, 
to cite only one example, is expensive, and 
very time-consuming. The opposition has un- 
limited funds and plenty of time. Therefore, 
the League should be backed by every avail- 
able writer. But raising the dues so highis 
not the way to rally support. The dues ought 
to be lowered. There should be a membership 
classification for the small part-time folk 
who in the aggregate sell millions of words 
a year for hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and are just as much authors as the men and 
women who sell one book a year or less. as 
@ member of the authors' Guild for years, I 
have constently suggested this point to the 
officers of both the League and the Guild— 
with no results. 





I hold no brief for some of the irrespons 
ible leadership of american labor unions. I 
do know, though, that writers never will be 
secure professionally so long as theyre di- 
vided andi do not stanc together for the com 
mon good. We hope sincerely that the Guild's 
membership will rescind this vote, and will 
work toward a much larger membership. Read- 
ers of RE.RITE know that we believe members 
of the Authors' League and the NwC (National 
Writers? tab) shoult draw near together and 
@ather strength by cooperating in the cause 
of battling for better working conditions— 
for all writers. 


"The human soul on fire is man's greatest 
weapon." 
Marshal Foch 


ANSWER TO A QUESTION 


We were asked this month about publishers 
for a group of juvenile short stories. This 
is a question that frequently arises. Often 
it is shaped to include adult stories. Some 
times you will see books that collect a ser- 
ies or even a group of stories built around 
some common theme. More often, though, pub- 
lishers prefer continuous stories. A story 
that has a steady, unbroken thread, carries 
a much stronger line of interest and hence, 
a firmer hook on the reader's interest. 


Another angle on this line of attack too, 
is that if a story, or stories, has been pub- 
lished first in a magazine, it standsa much 
better opportunity of being republished. The 
editors feel that it has been tested. Read- 
ers will have been partly sold, and will be 
ripe to tell other readers. 


As we have stated in REYRITE before, ser- 
ials are a better warm-up to a book than the 
short story. You can rewrite & stretch them 


EDITORS CAN DO SOMETHING, IF THEY WANT TO! 





The question was raised as to what an au- 
thor can expect when he receives a card that 
reads something like this: 


"Thank you so much for sending us your i- 
deas for 'Household Hints’. You may be sure 
your contribution will receive our mostcare 
ful consideration. Of course you understand 
that the $— payment is made only for those 
ideas published." 


Our answer is that such a card, no matter 
how effusive the language, tells the writer 
exactly nothing. It ties up his material, & 
leaves the use of it entirely in the editor 
ial hands of an impersonal, unknown editor. 
Some magazines have made an honest effort to 
limit the "time lapse" they wish to hold such 
material as being exclusively their proper- 
ty. In so many words, they state thet if an 
item is not accepted within so many days or 
months, the writer may consider it rejected 





This of course is a thoroughly unsatisfy- 
ing system. Book publishers do not allow re 
teil booksellers to return books without the 
special permission of the publisher. Maga- 
zine editors are horrified if an suthor has 
the temerity to submit a feature article or 
short story to two or more editors simultane 
ously. Yet becalse editors receive hundreds 
and thousands of these small items annuelly 
they feel justified (they sey "compelledj") 
to pick over the lot in their inventory—at 
their own convenience. Thus, the author who 
most needs a quick decision, so he may earn 
@ small check, is the worst treated. 


REWRITE has always pressed for a fairer & 
more equitable arrangement. I believe writ- 
ers clubs at every level should press for a 
vetter system. If the larger organizetions, 
representing thousands of readers, went "on 
record” as being opposed to this type of ed- 
itorial license, and threatened to start an 
active boycott of any one "bad" magazine, the 
editors would quickly find a more satisfac- 
tory method. They dread loss of circulation 
more than a plague or taxes. This practice, 
of tying up filler materiel, is more respms> 
ible than any other for the equally confus- 
ing and unsatisfectory practice of multiple 
submissions. Editors and writers should get 
together and clean up by eliminating both of 
these unsavory "problems". 





REWRITE suggests: whenever you spot fill- 
er departments that call for submissions of 
materiel, but announce that no ms. can beac 
knowledged, you sit down and write to the et 
itor, asking him to state precisely in what 
number of weeks or months he considers such 
material "dead". Suggest to him that he de- 
vise some better system of making known his 
decision. 


In eve case, tell us what reply you get. 
REWRITE HIT publicize the "good" and "bed" 
6ditors. We'd like to get some action! Lets! 





REWRITE 


LIFE IS THE GREATEST CHALLENGE 





Our editorial this month presents a chal- 
lenge to all writers. It inevitably faces a 
serious craftsman with the question: "What 
can I do?" There is a great deal that every 
writer can do, no matter how obscure he may 
be. Writers almost more than any others can 
fill the reservoir of American idealism and 
revivify the pure, clean waters of that res 
ervoir. Remember, no writer, no person, and 
least of ell an impersonal state, can "pour 
forth" either good or bad works until he has 
filled the well. and the best way to fiJlit 
is to get a clean, fresh stream of clear wa- 
ter flowing into it. In other words, search 
for the supply, and when you find it, act at 
once, don't plan to turn the spigot tomorr- 
ow or some day. 


(1) You can associate yourself with "great" 
euthors of all ages by reading their works, 
and studying their methods. Avoid wasting a 
single minute of your time on the cheap and 
meretricious. 


(2) Stand up and be counted on the side of, 
and in defense of the good, the constructive 
and the practical. Ideals are practical. If 
you read something good, tell the editor and 
your friends. Create a public for it. 


(3) Write nothing meretricious yourself. Do 
not try to be a goody-goody, but don't write 
stuff you know you will be ashamed of a few 
years from now. above all, don't sell your- 
self for a few dollars. Even when they mean 
a lot to you. 


(4) Write all you can about the good things 
people are doing in your community or else- 
where. The feature writer is the poor man's 
university. And it works two ways. You edu- 
cate yourself at the same time that you im 
pell others to act or use their imagination 
by reason of your enthusiasm 


(5) By your accurate reports or psychologi- 
cally sound fiction, you help others to en- 
large and widen their experience. as a re- 
sult you can exert a profound effect on the 
shaping of your times, the people and their 
character. A writer, like a teacher, can at 
his best, or worst, touch infinity. 


(6) Remember that the light touch, the sin- 
cere thought and honest emotion can have an 
infinitely greater effect than the strained 
and melodramatic or didactic exhortation. A 
writer who has nothing to sell but the love 
he bears for all humanity, will be listened 
to long after the demagogue has ceased toex- 
ert his temporary magic, and the writer who 
loves the mellifluous sound of his own hon- 
eyed words, has dried up. 


(7) Progress, growth is a slow, mysterious, 
inevitable thing. It is not the productof a 
single man's momentary brilliance or steady 
pressure. Rather it is the result of contri- 
butions by the many. So, the one, small and 


seemingly unimportant thought that you have 
worked creditably into an obscure "story"is 
often what activates someone else who is to- 
tally unknown to you. Thoughts are "living" 
organisms, but sometimes no matter how wide 
ly they are disseminated, they may appear to 
be dormant. They require the presence of an 
imaginative reader, who is ready to be wak- 
ened by them. The ideas of great artists or 
musicians were often rejected summarily and 
disdainfully by their own generation, only to 
be received with rejoicing by the next. The 
second hand book store is filled with books 
that appear to be "dead". But every day some 
discerning reader achieves a "find", and so 
one set of ideas comes alive again and goes 
to work again. Ideas are the one force that 
no dictator has ever been able permanently, 
irrevocably to suppress. For if they have a 
vital, practical core, they will travel out 
of and into the minas anu hearts of men. 


Thet is why we can never hope to defeat & 
drive from the earth even such a scourge as 
Communism. We can only supplant it with some 
better idea. That is why no writer ought to 
worry about whether he can write or not and 
whether any editor will wish to buy the msa 
he turns out. The only thing that matters is 
whether thet writer has ideas and truly de- 
sires to be a writer. If the answer is "Yes" 
the ideas will probably not let him aloneor 
give him peace until he sets them down. and 
it matters not whether they sell, so longas 
he gives them life (i.e., the best organiz- 
ation he can and makes them available to as 
many readers as he can). 


That incidentally, is one of the strongest 
reasons why I am against vanity publication. 
Toofew readers will ever see your ideas, and 
if they do, they will dismiss them with the 
contemptuous comment: "Oh, that's vanity, it 
can't be any good!" whereas if you "publish" 
privately, you earn a grudging admiration & 
respect for believing so strongly in youri- 
deas that you had to give them wings. 


The answer therefore, is Write, Write, and 
Writel You are unique, you have something to 
offer your fellow men. So, get in there, on 
the side of Goodness and a better civiliza- 
tion, or if you can't believe in that, just 
the slow, eternally flowing river of growth. 
Let Infinity use you for whatever purpose it 
has in its mysterious, all powerful mind. I 
can assure you you will be happier that way 
—especially if you strive to be the best— 
darned—craftsman you can! 


DEFEAT THIS HASTY LEGISLATION: 





REWRITE is wholeheartedly against univers 
al military peacetime conscription. That is 
what Universal Military Training actuallyis 
if you Iook at It squarely. So radical anal- 
teration of our way of life should not bea- 
dopted before a national election. a better 
and more certain use of our boys in a draft 
is necessary, so they can plan their lives. 
But UMT is decidedly not the answer. 
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CONTESTS AND SOME NEWS 


KORN Contest, Lucile Coleman, 166 Park Ave., 
Por chman, Steten Island 2, N.Y., offers 
$25 for the best poem titled "The U.N.", not 
to exceed 32 lines. It's in honor of Poetry 
Day, 1952. Limited, apparently, to New York 
State poets. Closes: Gct. 1, 1952. 


The HARPER Prize Novel Contest, 
Brothers, Be r Ar , Starts on 
June 1, 1953. Closes: June 1, 1954. (That is 
certainly advance information!) The hope is 
for an "outstanding" novel. Not limited al- 
though "it is the publisher's hope that the 
award may give encouragement to a new & per- 
haps unknown suthor". Foreign writers aren't 
aebarred, but mss. must de unpublished, and 
in the imglish language. 


Harper & 


The ARCHER, Elinor H. Brown, Box 3857, Vic- 
tory Center Sta., No. Hollywood, Cal., will 
carry the following contests: 


"Our american Heritage” & Tercet (any line 
poem, including the haiku form, & rhymed or 
unrhymed). Closes; May 15, 1952. 





Ballad Contest (probably not less than W or 
49 lines). Closes: June 8, 19052. 





Couplet Contests (Quarterly). $1 for each,a 
best serious and best humorous, published in 
"each issue". 





auatrain Contest. Albert Ralph Korn offersa 

prize for e best quatrain published in 
The aRCHER in 1952. The editors give secon- 
Gary merchandise prizes for the runners-up. 
Note: last year Mr. Korn offered prizes for 
quatrains in a wide number of poetry publi- 
cations. So watch for further announcements 
in the magazines you read. Prizes for other 
contests listed above will be found in suc- 
ceeding issues of The ARCHER. 





The Huntington Hartford Foundation, Michael 
Gaszynski, director, ustic Canyon Rd, 
Pacific Palisades, Cal., offers Fellowships 
of one month to six months (extensions some 
times granted). a type of working colony to 
which creative artists may retire. Living & 
professional expenses only paid. Mr. Hart- 
ford is a motion picture producer. 


Samuel S. Vaughan has joined the Subsidi- 
ary gehts vision of Doubleday & Co. dis 
time will be devoted to the syndication (in 
magazines and newspapers) of Doubleday boox 
publications...Blanche Gile, co-winner ofthe 
1951 Durham Chap Book award, among speakers 
at mid-winter meeting of League of Vt. Writ- 
es Dog Team Tavern, wiadTebary- Vt., March 











MACFADDEN Publications, 205 E. 42nd St.., 
N , offers 940, or true confessions 
1,500 to 20,000 words. Closes: April 30,'52 


hes. W. Follett Award, Wilcox & Follett(a, 
offers prize tur -e—tuven! le book (8-l2or lé- 


16 years). Closes: Aug. l, 1952. 


LATE NEWS AND VIEWS 


"Where In New York?" Dep't. WNY, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, 230 Ww. 4Ist St., NYC 18, is a fact 
filler colum,. It uses one curious, strange 
fact about New York City, followed by para- 
graphs plugging the HT classified adv. sec- 
tion. It pays $2 for each item used, and it 
adds a by-line; "Thanks John F. Doe, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y." Any writer can compete; it isn't 
limited to metropolitan area writers. A Mass. 
writers tells us she has sold 20 of the at- 
tention-catching items to this market in a- 
bout a year's time. 








The CHRISTIAN aDVOCATE, T. Otto Nall, 740 
Rush St., Chicago ‘ 1., offers hints on 
its rejection slips to help you hit it. 


The AUDUBON Magazine, 1000 Sth ave., NYC 
28, sends you a multigraphed page of editor 
ial requirements, payments made, etc. 





YUGOSLAV REVIEW, 816 Sth ave., NYC 21, is 
a new monthly publication in MInglish, which 
began appearing with the January issue. Pre 
sumably, its principal interest for writers 
will be in the materials it makes available 





A significant aspect of juvenile book pub- 
lication has been the recent rash of fact & 
fiction about baseball. I should imagine an 
overstocked condition will result soon. 


We have received a copy of—Eleanor Dixon 
Glidden's attractively illustrate ooklet, 
"WHeyond Sing the Seas". It is a collectionof 
her previously published newspaper and mag- 
azine verse about Nantucket Island. She has 
developed a market for her booklets and po- 
em cards by being alert to a local need for 
original souvenirs that tourists can use in 
a@ variety of ways. This type of private pub- 
lication venture in cooperation with a local 
newspaper and merchants, is infinitely pref 
erable to any proposition the voluble, loud- 
mouthed vanity publishers with their indis- 
criminating low standards can ever offer the 
serious, ambitious craftsman. 


Clean Your Desk Regularly. You will great- 
ly increase your mental & physical efficien- 
cy if you clean your desk at regular inter- 
vals (weekly, monthly or a bit every day). 





Something Unusual in Book Publishing. In 
its spring catalogue, the Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, under the heading: "Beware tis 

ection’ In Non-fiction Books", took an o- 
blique slap (really a knock out punch) at a 
book by another publisher, which it claims, 
"made a sensational and unfounded attack on 
conclusions accepted by recognized scholars 
as fully valid”. The Press stated its publi- 
cation, "An Examination of the Shelley Leg- 
end", had been written by three scholars to 
@xpose the fallacies in the unnamed book. I 
do not know the rights and wrongs in the cor 
troversy. But I thoroughly approve ofa pub- 
lisher oe out the responsibilities of 
writers and publishers in "exploiting", and 
wasting the money and reading time of readers. 
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SOMETHING TO THINK A80UT 





"Has God Been Insulted Here?" By Huntington 
Hartford. Privately printed. This interest- 
ing little brochure by a man who buys prop- 
erties for motion picture production, throws 
a deceptively quiet lance against the pres- 
ent fetich that to be a literary bestseller 
you must pitch as much verbal garbage as you 
ean directly at your readers' nostrils. It 
is full of quotable phrases that eloquently 
express the author's distaste for the style 
of authorship, and art in general, that af- 
fronts the reader's mind and emotions. 





Mr. Hartford believes that once again the 
artist (writer) must "become conscious ofthe 
responsibility he bears. Instead of speaking 
for the embittered and frustrated minority, 
he must once again speak in such a way that 
people in all walks of life will honor, and 
respect him...If the average man readsof so 
much murder in the papers that he begins to 
think of murder as justifiable, if his chil- 
dren see criminsls glorified in the comics, 
to the point where they can laugh at crime, 
if the motion pictures continue to depictso 
superficial a world that the salesman & the 
bookkeeper and the farmer grow to believein 
such a world rather than the one in which they 
live, then the mind of the average man will 
deteriorate as surely as his body ina barbd- 
ed wire enclosure of a concentration camp." 


Mr. Hartford is a "God's angry Man", & he 
has the clairvoyance to see the trumped up, 
shallow snobbery of the litersry charlatans 
who applaud the insincere and overly sensu- 
al, the vulgar and pornographic under the im 
pression that it is "realism" end therefor, 
surely art. He quotes Faulkner's "spology”, 
when his "Sentuary" was praised by critics. 
"To me it is a cheap idea because it was de 
liberately conceived to make money." He re- 
fuses to accept the modern tendency to raise 
"degradation and sudden death” to the level 
of sublime tragedy. He sees the great need, 
of the world and those who write sbout it,to 
cease being "engrossed with evil & the com- 
plete destruction of life". Rather to learn 
agein the necessity of faith, of believing, 
of seeing life steedily and seeing it whole. 
writers must substitute the purging pity of 
ereat tragedy for the bathos and emotional, 
silly puerilities of melodrama. Great drama 
is written only in terms of great, coursge- 
ous characters, not of Hitlers, Capones and 
the unspeakably frustrated saddists who sell 
dope to kids or enjoy the momentary triumphs 
of the police state. 


REWRITE believes, as does Mr. Hartford, & 
has saia editorially for years that the re- 
generation of the spiritual life of our times 
is the greatest theme, the ereatest adventure 
of our civilization. Upon the successful out- 
come of this struggle our culture will stand 
or fall. Whether the politicians recognize, 
anc act upon it or not, it is the one ines- 
espable "issue" of the next presidential e- 
lection. Whether or not you writers see it, 


it is the cornerstone on which your careers 
will be built, or crumble. It is good, sure- 
ly, to have such a small pamphlet as thisone. 
But it should be only the point of departure 
for each writer, singly and individually, to 
examine his own philosophy regarding such a 
vital aspect of his craft. It is nota ques- 
tion of becoming a "Sunday School" writer & 
transforming one's self into a walking Pol- 
lyanna. It is simply and unequivocally that 
task of exemining your writing, be it prose 
or poetry, feature writing, reporting, fic- 
tion or verse, and deciding where greatness 
courage and integrity are called for. God 
knows, that all of these are needed, even in 
most unpretentious bits of frothy entertain- 
ment. 


NEWS ALONG THE HOME FRONT 
It's a baby girl for Kath Wilson, men- 
ber of the WCS Family from rortias, Wich. ar 
lene is the name...And Leah Mapeeret is the 
new member of Ruth Skonbereg's family, Dov- 
er, HH. Thats much better then a check, says 
Elva. 








On the debit side, the WCS Femily lost one 
of its longterm and most loya Triencs when 
Rawin Joseph O'Brien died recently in Plain- 
field, New Jersey... 





and Mrs. Marion Judd, Forest Road, Fanwood, 
N. Je, has been seriously ill. She has been 
a familiar and much liked figure at the Dur- 
ham Conferences for many years. Write to her. 





Rebecca Phillips, 1609 4lst St., Belview 
Hehts., Birmingham, Ala., who has been very 
sick, has recovered enough to do one article 
which characteristically was about the first 
eye hospital in africa being opened by Hel- 
en Keller. Few writers do so much good with 
their writing as Hxebecca does. 





This has been our year for Colds. Billy 
Gee ren his string up to four in February— 
the last one being a very slight one. He is 
learning to read and figure rapidly, though, 
at home and so has not fallen too far behind 
his class. Drawing end coloring seems to be 
his special forte. He hes a good eye for both. 


The Lunenburg Joint Projects Committee is 
getting some good things sccomplished. Lat- 
est is the acquisition of a superior motion 
projector, which is now available free with 
no strings attached for the use of 211 organ 
izations in Town. Bill represented the Grong 
which with the American Legion assiste e 
Committee by raising an upkeep fund. 








Federal Trade Commission. american Family 
Life Insurance Co., San Antonio, Texas, has 
accepted a stipulation not to make unquali- 
fied statements that it does not require "a 
preliminary medical examination", 








Though modified in some details, the FTC's 
order prohibiting false advertising of Cemel 
cigarettes has been sustained by the courts 
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HERE IS ANOTHER QUESTION 





Quite a few questions came in in the last 
few dsys before the deadline for this month's 
workshop question-and-answer clinic. Here's 
one that is herd to enswer. a writer report 
ed thet an editor in rejecting a ms., wrote 
that "we found this ms. very entertaining & 
are sorry to have to send it back.” If it's 
"entertaining" why should it have to be re- 
jected, asks the author? 


There are several reasons, of course. The 
editor msy be overstocked, the ms. may lack 
timeliness or slant for the magazine. Most 
important reason, though, is that the piece 
lacked thet extra sense of urgency that the 
editor almost always feels when he okays an 
erticle or story or poem or essay or editor 
ial for publication. I saw somewhere recent 
ly that a businessman with long experience, 
in the retsil advertising and selling field, 
said "most buying is done on impulse". It is 
true you need a new pair of shoes or a mink 
coat, but you do the actual buying on an im 
pulse of the moment, when you see something 
that appeals strongly to you. Or you may be 
planning to buy shoes and you buy mink or a 
new sutomobile instead. Editors do it, too. 


Like the ola lady I once knew, who didn't 
drive. But she brought a Chevrolet home one 
day toafamily that had always driven Fords— 
because the salesman "was such se nice young 
mean". Turned out he was an utter stranger & 
had been lounging in the sun in front of the 
salesroom, smoking a cigarette, when grand- 
ma walkea by on her way to buy some new un- 
dies. He whistled at her and she liked it.. 
aA special type of urgency that appealed. He 
sized up the market and provided the slant! 


Seriously, you don't sell many editors by 
being a sycophant and fawning. But you do a 
better job by casing the msrket and analyz- 
ing what it is that makes for urgency. Bmo- 
tional words instead of cold, intellectual, 
logical ones. The apt, appropriate gimmick, 
submitted at the right moment. The handling 
that is so good, so effective, so mesningful 
thet the editor forgets an already heavy in- 
ventory and just—buys! That is "urgency" & 
"immediacy", the pull of emotion and artis- 
tic rightness that makes the reader's pulse 
race with excitement and forgetfullness for 
the cares and responsibilities of his actu- 
al, everyday world. 


That is one of the big factors that makes 
a wide gulf between the professional and a- 
mateur. The latter just writes and hopes, as 
egainst the professional's precision drive. 
He knows what he is up against. He knows an 
editor sees lots of better work than his, H 
knows the Loving treatment and painsteking, 
smooth "rightness" he must put into a ms. in 
order to clinch a sale. He works st that de 
teil, which has nothing to do with any one, 
particular ms., but must be 2 part of his @ 
uipment every time he aims at an editor. 


tess experienced writer just gets an overall 
effect, the professional plans better. 


WHAT IS A FEATURE ARTICLE? 





Still another question: what constitutes a 
"feature" article? There are two types: the 
news feature and the more general feature. a 
timely story thaé can be run in connection, 
let us say, with an event or person, who is 
in the news, is a news feature. But it must 
be so timely that it is sandwiched into the 
nevs columns. If you go back and look close 
ly at the reams of copy that was ground cut 
when the King of Megland died, you will see 
examples of both the news feature and "Sun- 
day" feature. 


all features are timely, or at least have 
some reason for being published when an ed- 
itor uses them. Or they wouldn't be actual- 
ly good feetures. There is an old saying an 
article that is good any time, is good—for 
nothing, and so good no time. You must, like 
the Ancient Mariner, be able to latch ontoa 
reader's lapels and tell him: "Lookit, this 
is something you can't afford to miss." 


A good feature, therefore, has immediate, 
arresting appeal. It is timely, or it's ap- 
propriate to a season, fad or special inter 
est. In other words, it has human interest. 
This may be merely because it develops some 
subject of broad interest. In a general mag- 
azine, a feature related to making money is 
of exciting interest. In a horticulture mag- 
azine a story about a new rose would be the 
news story of the month perhaps. But a gen- 
eral story about the largest producers, let 
us sey, of roses in the world would be very 
interesting. 


The reader who raised this question, said 
that she is more interested in articles {e- 
Cont'd P. 16. 
Huckleberry Mt. Workshop-Camp, lLirs. John 
Forrest, box Loo, Mendernayitts, N. C. of- 
fers its annual prizes in 5 sections. First 
prize: one week's study at Huckleberry, cov- 
ering tuition, room, board & $10. A second 
prize of a free week-end is also offered. A 
ms. may be submitted as follows: poetry (up 
to 20 lines); short story (up to 5,000 words); 
play or radio ms. (5,000 words); juvenileor 
outline of juvenile book (1,500 words); ar- 
ticle (1,900 words). Mss. must be submitted 
anonymously. Closes: April 1, 1952. There's 
an entry fee OF 91.00. 





Note: we have often expressed our vigorous 
disapproval of all contests involving an en- 
try op Reasons: such contests are a gamble 
requiring the losers to pay for the winnerg 
rewards. Notice of this contest was sent to 


us by Helen D. Olds, published author and a 
member of the mucKkleberry staff, 


The authors' League of America is leading 
e vigorous fight ageinst the blacklisting of 
redio anda screen writers because of politi- 
cal theories they may or may not in sctual, 
factual practice espouse. Freedom from polit- 
icel control is being "eroded ty fear", the 
League states. It hes appealed to the Feder- 
gl Communications Commission fora heafitg.— 
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Cont'd from P. 15. 

garding people than things. That is natural 
enough. Most people are. It simply means as 
a writer you must use more skill to get the 
essential news-peg angle of your subject ov- 
er. But actually, very few articles are ev- 
er written exclusively about things. If ycu 
wrote sbout chinchillas, you would tell the 
story of the men who believed they could be 
successfully introduced into the NorthernHen 
isphere. 





The competent and imaginative writer con- 
tinually studies his readers to discover in 
what directions their interests lie. Then, 
he seeks to relate his subject, however for- 
eign, to their field. and to show them that 
it is a subject they ought to be reading a- 
bout NOW! That is where good selling comes. 
and why the writer who thinks all he has to 
do is to write and let some agent "sell the 
darn thing" for him, is out of step. There's 
always se selling problem. And nowhere is the 
exemplification of it more obvious than ina 
feature article, which is never an editori- 
al or a personal effusion. 


Cne Reason for Keeping Records. A writer 
told us recently that he kept a controlled, 
statistical record of his sales over a six- 
month period. "I msilec out 56 mss.(many of 
them four or five times). I sold 13 of them 
in 6 months. A breakdown shows that the re- 
sults of the second half of the 36 mss. were 
higher than the first. aA larger number were 
sold. The recorc system I used cheered me up 
a lot." 





There is a good idea in that practice. You 
can check yourself over a set period. If a 
decline or advance is indicated, you can be 
certain there is a reason. If you find what 
it is, you will be able to use the benefits 
of the discovery to good advantage in work- 
ing for a higher production in the future. 

"Invasion of Privacy". PUSLISHERS' WEEKLY 
62 Yes “9a y 36, carried an article 
that every writer should read, about the le- 
€eal responsibilities of writing too close to 
the privete lives of real people in fiction 
or non-fiction. The author is Samuel Spring, 
a New York attorney snd the article is tak- 
en from 6 new book now published on the sub- 
ject of "Risks and Rights". (Feb. 2nd, dete 
of issue.) 


THE CHRISTCPHERS, "what One Person Can Do", 
18 Kas 8 -, NYC 17, offer 44 prizes— 
$100 to $2,000 each—for letters telling in 
300 to 1600 words what you or other people, 
whom you know, have done to help make a bet- 
ter world. Truth, sincerity, achievement are 
more important than literary quelity. Open 
to persons anywhere in the U.S.A. Deadline: 


april 13, 1902. 


PRECICUS BLOCD MESSENGER, Carthagena, Ohio, 
states o reasons why mss. are rejected on a 
small rejection slip. Magazine is limited to 
32 pages, and therefore, has a 2,500 length 
limit. It's a Catholic family magazine. 





SO HOW DO WE GET WARMTH & INTIMACY? 





A writer who is s good friend of ours has 
raised an important problem. "From actual ex- 
perience," she says, "I know practicallynot 
ing about the kind of people about whom one 
likes to read--people who make home life, & 
all it implies, strong and worthwhile." Be- 
cause of an unfortunate experience, this wo- 
man feels that she has missed much of the e- 
motionsl warmth of life. How then, is it to 
be projected in her stories? 


How did Beethoven, who was deaf the great 
er part of his working life, manage to live 
in the wonderful world of exciting sound he 
alone was capable of exploring? How did any 
of the great writers we can think of summon 
up the warmth of appeal they did, often un- 
der the ordeal of human frailty? The answer 
lies in a single word: Imagination. 


The artist does not need to experience all 
that he writes about. Indeed, the very suf- 
fering and lack of experience that makes up 
his life, may be the well from which floods 
out his "knowledge" of life. We can all im- 
agine how a life more favorable than our own 
might work out. I am not overlooking tragic 
circumstances, or Saying that a person with 
one eye or leg can work as easily as people 
with two. But sometimes a handicap intensi- 
fies understanding and sympathy. 


It is possible, too, to train ones imagi- 
nation. We can wonder how it feels to be in 
sll of the great universal experiences, un- 
der different conditions. That is what Staen- 
islavsky teaches in his great book, "Buila- 
ing a Character". He makes his actors think 
and act and be cheracters experiencing ver- 
ied emotions. He asks them to discuss these 
emotions. What would the cheracter say, do, 
think and feel? Ye can do that in our mind's 
eye. The more we do that kind of exercise— 
running up and down the emotional scales, the 
better writers we become. We get warmth! 





State of Maine Writers' Conference, adel- 
bert M. Jakeman, 30 Temple Ave., Ocean Park, 
Meine, is about the first conference to an- 
nounce its schedule for 1952. The dates for 
the 12th annuel meeting are aug. 7-8th. The 
plans for seminars on writing problems, un- 
der the direction of Conference officers, are 
(with one or two exceptions) promising. The 
Conference is fortunate to have the support 


of the Biddeford-Saco Poet Group and edit- 
ors of the calibre of corin Tiltte ALER- 
ICAN WEAVE, Dan xelly, nstrelsy of Waine” 
Dept., Pins CONE, snk Doris Ricker Marston, 
WCS Family member and editor of the Federa- 

on o omen's Clubs Megazine, as well asa 
active free lance writer. But in some directions 
the Conference is old enough and attracts e 
nough professionsl writers to raise definite 


ly its standards and the quality of leader- 
ship it presents for writers. 











The Conference folder incidentally, tells 
us this is the lLOOth anniversary year of the 
publication of "Uncle Tom's Cabin". 








